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public esteem and parliamentary reputation to withdraw
from office without explaining the grounds on which he
acted.
We have seen that Peel recommended himself to
Lord Liverpool by his "particularly good temper and
great frankness and openness of manners." It is difficult
to recognise the Peel of later days in this description.
In the opinion of those who knew him best Peel's
temper was not naturally good, though, by the testimony
of all, he learnt to keep it under almost preternatural
control. He was intensely sensitive to pain, both mental
and bodily, and the agony caused by the fatal accident
which ended his life was so acute that his medical
attendants were unable to ascertain the full extent of the
injuries he had sustained. His passionate temper,
though habitually restrained, would, on extreme provo-
cation, break out with such violence that for the moment
he was almost beside himself. It is certain that during
the acrimonious debates on the Corn Laws in 1846,
when he was rancorously pursued by the leaders of the
party which felt itself betrayed by him, he was so pro-
voked on one occasion that he desired to send a challenge
to his assailant, though a controversy has arisen as to
whether this was Disraeli or Lord George Bentinck.
It is true that Wellington had fought with Lord
Winchelsea when he was Prime Minister in 1829 ; but
even then public opinion had been gravely shocked
by the occurrence, and by 1846 the practice of duelling
had falling into complete disrepute. In his calmer
moments Peel must have known that the head of a
Ministry which had, in 1844, deliberately forbidden
officers in the Queen's service to fight a duel under